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ENVIRONMENT- 



THE TITLE VII TRILINGUAL PROGRAM 
AT FLUSHING HIGH SCHOOL 



35-01 Union Street 
Flushing, New York U354 

Second year of a three-year grant 

200 Hispanlcs 
35 Koreans 

Spanish, Korean ^ 

Hr. James Costaras 

Ms. Joyce Thonipson Grabowski 

I. DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT. 



Flushing High School Is located on Northern Boulevard, a major 
thoroughfare In Queens that Is two blocks from the heart of flushing's 
commercial sector. The school serves an attendance area that Is becoming 
Increasingly diverse. The northern sector Is characterized by private 
houses that would not be out of place In a middle- to upper-class white 
suburban setting. Some apartment buildings also exist within this area. 
South of this region Ties Corona-Jackson Heights, a somewhat Integrated 
middle- and working-class neighborhood where most of the school's Hispanic 
students live. 

^ The school's attendance district has undergone major changes. 
Extremely acesslble to public transportation. It has become the second 
largest Asian-American community In New York City, with Koreans comprising 
the largest single group accounting for this Influx. In addition to 
living In the area, the relatively new Koreain population has affected 
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the area^ as /a whole through the purchase of stores,/ the construction of 
buildings, aW-t+i^ creation of businesses. As a reisult, ihey have con- 
tributed significantly and visibly to the coninunlty'-s economic viability. 
While they have lived In the area for a somewhat longer time than the 
AslAn res'ldents, the Hispanic population represents a significant popula- 
tion shift since 1970. During the following decade, the Hispanic popula- 
tion In Queens doubled. The Cofona-Jackson Heights area served by 
Flushing High School Is the fastest qrow4fig Latin American community In 
New York City and one which contains one of the two largest communities 
of Immigrants from the Dominican Republic. 

The school population Is only partly representative of Its 
attendance district. The children of most of the 25,000 Koreans In It . 
attend private .schools, travel to Schools In Chinatown, or go to nearby 
' Newtown High School, where a largd^Aslan bilingual program serving Koreans 
has been Ire operation for years. The ethnic breakdown of the student 
population Is Asian, 9.1 percent; Hispanic, 25 percent; black, 32.1 
percent; and white, 48.8 percent. 

SITE CHARACTERISTICS . 

A comprehensive high school. Flushing High School has 2,100 

^ students in grades nine through twelve. At the time of the site visits 

in spring 1982, enrollment had dropped to 1,925 students, ^a decrease 

apparently due to the resolution of the status of long-term truants. 

" The percentage of Asian and Hispanic students has been Increasing each 

« 

year. In recognition of^hls trend, the administration hopes that one 
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result of Its emphasis on English language acquisition and career orlenta* 
tlon will be an Increase In the size of the student body. ' 

Originally built In 1875, Flushing High School had a new wing 
added In 1965. Both the exterior landscaping and, the Interior of the 
building are well maintained. The program office Is located on the first 
floor iind Is adjacent to the resource room where materials are kept. 
The resource room Is also used by program staff for Individual and small- 
group Instruction, student and parent consultations, and class preparation. 
Table 1 lists the dominant languages of students In the school as a whole 
and t^e percent classified as of limited English proficiency (LEP). 



^ 
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•TABLE 1 

Dominant Languages of Stjjden^s In Flushing, H1^ School 




Language 


No. Students X Total 


Enrol Intent 


XLEP 


Spanish 


.481 


25 


V 28 


Korean 


60 




* 63 


Greek. \ 


47 




2 


Chinese 


63 


3 


52 


Italian 


41 




2 


French 


19 


I 


*5 • 


Amharic 


6 


<l 


• lOQ 


Farsi 


9 


<1 


78 


Russian \ 




1 


71 


Bengali . 


10 ' 


<1 


0 


Urdu 




60 


Hindi ^ 


16 


■ ^} 


19 . 


Turkish \ 


2 




0 


Tagalog ' 


8 




0 


Vietnamese 


2 




100 


Thai . * 


2 




100 . 


Polish / 


1 




0 


Gennan 


6 




0 


Camb9d1 an 


1 




0 


Gujarati 


4 




0 


Serbo-Croatian 


7 




0 


Portuguese 


1 




0 


Uxbek 


3 


» <i 


100 


PunJA-1 


2 




50 


Yiddish 


1 




0 


Hungarian 


1 


58 


0 


English 


1.112 


0 



.students represent 26 different langua^s and/or dialects. 

Jwenty-elght percent of^he Hispanic students need bilingual services* 

.Sixty-three percent of the Korean students need bilingual services. 

.Of a total of 813 students whose native language Is other than 
English, 251 qualify for bilingual services. 
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II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

COMPOSITION AND DIVERSITY ' ' - 

The trilingual program's target population consists of 200 (84 
iJercent) Htspanic students and^38 percent) Korean studentjs. While ( 
5 percent of the Hispanics were born in the United States, the remaining 
85 pertient are foreign-born. Of the foreign-born Hispanic students, - 
approximately 48 percent are from the Dominicanl^publ ic and the rest 
from a number of other Caribbean arid L^tin American countries. Table 2' 
presents the number of program students by countries of birth. 

Distinct differences exist in terms of linguistic and- aca)^mic 

preparedness between the Misp^ic and Korean students. Among the Mispanics 

■ » . • 

academic background varies greatly, ranging from those who have had no 

formal schooling and have been piffled in high schcipl because of their age 

to those with some previipus high schojoT'>4ucation. Approximately ten *- 

percent of Hispalnic program students are fw^onally or-^totally illiterate 

in their native language, a fact that presfeffts>^--»5ajor obstacle to 'tfi^ir 

learning both English ar^d the sjjbject matte^ fvecessary for high school 

graduation. The staff feels that the .previoiisN^diKation .of the Domtnican 

students is V^cially poor; many come from rural are^^whose dilapidated 

schools reflect the ^eneraj poverty of the inhabitant's. The 'staff ob- 

served that students from other Latin American countries seeift far better 

prepared than those from^the Domini cari Republjc. • * 

^ Mostly recent iip'^A'ants, the Korean students "have attended 

schools in their native" country, where , they have mastered at least rudi- 
mentary academic skills, and, in many Instances, begin work in the program 
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TABLE 2 



Number and Percent^iges of Program Students by 
^ Language and Country of Birth 



If ■ 



Language 



Spanish 



Korean 



Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


Puerto Rico 


8 


3.4 


Dominican Republic 


111 ■ 


47.6 


Cuba 


4 ^ 


1.7 


Honduras 


4 


1.7 


Guatemala 


1 


0.4 


Costa Rica 


2 


0.9- 


El Salvador 


4 


i 1.7 


Nicaragua 


1 


0.4 


Colombia 


31 ^ 


13.3 


Ecuador 


16 


6.9 


Peru 


1 


0.4 


Paraguay - ^ 


1 


0.4 , 


Venezuela 


2 


0.9 


Ajrgentina ^ 


1 


• 0.4 


U.S. 




4,7 


Total Hispiinic 




,85.0 


Korea. . 


r 

' 35 • 


15.0 


Total 


233 


100.0 



.Eighty-five percent of the program students are Spanish-speaking. 
Of these, 95 percent are foreign-born. 

.Fifty«5ix percent of the Spanish-speaking students were born in 
the Dominican Republic. 

* 

.Fifteen percent of all program students are Korean-speaking and 
were born in Korea. 

.Only 4.7 percent of the program students are U.S. -born. 

" • ^ ... 
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with an already high level of academic preparedness. Even while they still 
lack English proficiency, many of these students are enrolled in advanced 
^^lasses iji mathematics and sciences in which t)iey excel. By the time^ 
they are promoted to the advanced level of English as ia second language 
(E.S.L*), they are already studying calculus. Beginning with literacy 
In their native language and a grasp of basic skills, these students 
transfer this knowledge with relative ease. 

Whereas the Korean students come from an extremely stable 
community, the HispaVic students come from a highly mobile one. The staff 
noted that many Misj^anic students' education was interrupted because 
families returned to their homelands for various reasons. In addition, 
economic rfifflculties in their families increase the 1 ikel ihood'* that 
the Hispanic students'will leaVe school to supplement tfieir families' 
Inadequate incomes. The staff ,¥elt that the academic performance of 
some of the Hispanic students might be hindered by their proximity to 
Jackson Heights^, a neighborhood that borders Corona and' is a. major drug 
dealing center in the borough, AH ol; the factory they felt, might have 
a negative effect on the Hispanic students' chance for success in the 
program/ . . ^ 

The distribution of female and male students in the program 
approximates that of the general school population in which female students 
outnumber males. Table 3 provides this information. 



' , TABLE 3 

Number and Percentages of Students- by Sex apd firade 

. - ^ 



t 

TT ' . 



Grade • 


Male 
N 


Percent 

of 
Grade 


Female 


P^ercent 

of 
Grade 


Total 


. CoJ umn. Total : , 
Percent 

of A11 Students 


9 


27 


42 . 


38 - 


58 


65 


28 


10 


29 


40 . 


44. 


6a. 


73 


31. 


. 11 


24 


39 ■ 


• 

38 


61 


62 


27 


12 


\% 


41 


20 


59 " 


34 


14 


TOTAL 


94 




140 


« 60 


23„4 


100 



• The largest proportion of students are in grade.. 10. . .^ 

^ * » 

.Of the program students, 60 percent are females, and 
40 percent are males. 

.The proportion of males to females Is fairly uniform . 
for all of the grades. ' 

Host program students, as h^s been Indicated, are Immigrants. 
Their educational histories are considerably varied. Many have suffered 
Interrupted schooling, or a lack of educational bppor:tun1t1es In their 
countries of birth. Tables 4 and 5 present the num])er of Spanish-speaking 
and Korean-s peaking students by age and grade^ 



A 



TABLE 4 



Number of Spanish-Speaking Students by Age and Grade 




OVERAGE 
STUDENTS: 

Number 



Percent 



27 



43.5 



21 



35.0 



14 



29.7 



12 



42.8 



74 



37^ 



Note . Shaded boxes Indicate expected age for the grade. 

• Thirty-seven percent of the Sptfnlsh-speaking, students are overage 
for their ^rade. The greatest proportion of overagtf students are 
In grade 9 (43.5 percent), followed by grade 12 (42.8 percent). 

.Most students are 16 and 17 years of a^e. These are mostly In 
grades 10 and 11. 
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TABLE B • 

Number of Korean-Speaking -Students by Age and Grade 




OVERAGE 
STUDENTS: 



Number 


1 


3 


7 


3 


• 14 , 


Percent 


50.0 


23.0 


50.0 


60.0 


41.1 



Note, Shaded boxes Indicate expected age for the grade. 



•Forty-one percent of the Korean-speaking students are overage for 
their grade. The greatest proportion of overage students are In 
grade 12 followed by grade 11. 

.Excluding grade 9, the proportion of overage students Increases as 
grade Increases. Grade 10 h^s the smallest proportion of overage 
students. 

.Mbst students are 16 and 17 years of tfge. These are primarily In 
grades 10 and 11. 
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The high proportions of overage students suggest that special 
consideration should be made when setting standards of performance for 
these groups and interpreting their outcomes. Many students have been 
placed in a grade because of their age, not their academic preparedness. 
As a result, they may lack cognitive and linguistic proficiency in their 
native language, which has implications for their ability to acquire 
oral and literacy skills in English. 
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in. PROGRAM DESCRIPTIoii 

# 

PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

Transition is stressed for all program students. Program 
staff and school administration share the view that LEP students should 
recQtve instruction in their native language, while they learn English. 
Once they Ixecome proficient in their second language and seem able to 
function outside the program, they a.re mainstreamed. Such an emphasis 
gatns support from the existence of some mainstream courses that are 
designed for ,1 inguistic minority students and use an E.SvL. apf^roach to 
facilitate their success. , ^ . • ' 

PROGRAM HISTORY 

The trilingual program has emerged out of a history of support 
for bilingual education on the part of the school administration. Prior 
to the enactment of Title VII, the principal if^tiated a tax-levy program 
that stressed E.S.L., and eventually provided full bilingual tTistruction 
for Hispanic students. The trilingual program extended the scope of the 
earlier tax-levy program by including^Korean students, expanding course 
offerings, and improving such areas as identif icatioh and placement of 
students, individual attention to students; staffing, community outreach, 
and supportive services. - . 

FUNDING 

Table 6 indicates funding df the instructional component. 
Table 7 provides the same information Tpr the non-instructional component. 

" *■ v 



• TABLE 6 

Funding of Instructional Services to Spanish-Speaking Students 











Component 


r unu 1 ng 
Sources (s) 


nuHiocr or 
' Teachers 


Muinper OT 
Clajsses 


E.S.L. 


Tax-Levy 
P. S.E.N. 


2 


3.5 

' 5 


Wr1t|ng Lab 


Tax-Levy 




1 


Native Language 


^ ; Tax-Lbvy 




3 each, 


Mathematics 


Tax-Levy 




3- 


Social Studies 


t 

Tax-Levy 




1.2.4 


Science 


Tax-Levy 




4 


Other 

(Voc. Ed.. Etc.) 


Tax-Levy 


3 \ 


1.2.3 



;Korean students participate In ^.S.L. classes, the Civics for 
New Americans course, and academic cou'rses offered In the 
mainstream. • 

.One Korean-speaking and three Spanish-speaking paraprofesslonals 
assist In the bilingual program classes. 




n TABLE 7 

Funding of Non-Instpuctional Component 





Component • 


funding 
Source(s) 


*^ Personnel 

Number Tltle(s) 


Adinlnlstratlon & 
Supervision 


Tax-levy 
Title VII 


1 
1 


Principal 
Project 
Di rector 


Curriculum 
Development 


Title VII 


1 


Resource 
Teacher 


Supportive 
Services 


title VII 


1 


Bil. Quid. 
Counselor 


Staff 

Development 


Title VII 


1 


Project 
Director and 
Rotating 
leacher 
trainers 


Parental * 
Commurtity V 


T'itle VII 


1 


Project 
Director 



Involvement 



PROGRAM ORGANIZATION / 

Within the schooUs administrative framework, the assistant 
prlnclpal 'ln charge of social studies JJas supervisory responsibility for 
the foreign language, E.S.L., and the trilingual program. The program 
(director has direct responsibility for the smooth operation- of'the bi- 
lingual program. She attends regular pieetlngs with the principal and 
other department heads. 

Figure 1 depicts the program organlzatloXwIthln the school as 
a whole. , ^ ' ' 
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FIGURE 1 

The Organization of the Tril InguaJ^Program at Flushing High School 



PRINCIPAL 
i ^ 



A. P. PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 



BILINGUAL GUIDANCE 
COUNSELOR 



.r 



ADVISORY COUNCIL 



A. P. SUPERVISION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 



TITLE VII 
PROGRAM DIRECTOR 



BILINGUAL RESOURCE 
TEACHER 



BILINGUAL 
PARAPROFEiSIONALS 



COORDINATOR, 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE DEPT. 



BILINGUAL TEACHERS 



Fonnal supervision and/or admlnstratlon 



Collaboration and cooperation 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

PLACEMENT AND PROGRAMMING 

Placeinent of students In the trlHj^gual program begins In some 
instances at the Junior high school Ipvel when the staff visits feeder 
schools near the end of the school^year In order to administer placement 
tests In E.S.L.-, native language arts, and mathematics and to observe 
prospective program participants. The score on the Language Assessment 

Battery test (LAB) Is considered for all prospective prograrrf students. 

^^^^ 

Hispanic and Korean students who score at or below the twenty-first per- 
centile are eligible for the program. Students are also eligible If 
they score higher than this, but are two or more years below grade level 
on a standardized test of English. All students are then Interviewed 
Iby the guidance counselor whd^'examines thel^ test scores and school pro- 
files in order to confirm placement and devise an appropriate indivitlual 
program. Much of what appeared in the 1979-80 evaluation report concerning 
student programming remained unchanged. 

It^RUCTIONAL OFFERINGS 
English as a Second Language 

'"^ Six leveji of ^.S.U. classes have been scheduled. After com- 
pleting level slx^ a student Is malnstreamed or. If necessary, put Into 
a trans It lonaf-Wf^Tlsh class- that will further prepare the^tudent for a 
mainstream Eflfl^ish class. Tab1« 8 lists courses In E.S.L. offered during 
•the 1980-81 year. 
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TABLE 8 

^ Instruction In English/ as a Second Language 



Courses 


Number of 
Classes 


Average. 
Class Reg. 


Class Pds. 
Per Week 


Description ^ 


E.S.L. I 
E.S.L.' 2 


Fan spring 
1 1 
1 2 


Fall spring. 
« 42 26 
*26 18 


10 
10 


Beginning CREST' % 
object 1 vesyttnphas 1 z 1 ng 
oral •tMl ts; - 


E * S • 3 ^ 
E.S.L. 4 


2 1. 

1 - 1 


24 22 

•17 29 


10 

10. 


IntermedfflitiJeftEjr 
objecti ve$^#niphtf^s1 r1 ng 
reading >fr1t4iig 


E.S.L. 5 
E.S.L. 6 


^ 2 


32 33^ 
36 20 


5 
5 


Advanced^ tam^ 
object 1 ve$^m|has 1 zl ng 
wrlttng^sKWs 


E^gl Ish 
Transition 


1 1 


33 33 


5 


Mainstream En^lsti for 
ex-E • S • L //empha s 1 z 1 ng 
writing skills 



Native-Language Instruction 

In* Its second year of operation, the program, expanded Its offer- 
ings In Spanish native-language tnstructlon so that It makes up a ten- 
term sequence. This sequence Includes the advanced Spanish classes, 
which constitute the last four terms of the N.L.A. program design.. These 
classes Include some non-L^P Hispanic students who have'advanced facility 
with Spanish; In addition to their gaining experience from taking classes 
designed for students for whom Spanish Is not a ••foreign lajnguage/ their 
presence provides program students with valuable contact with the schooTs 
mainstream population, thereby decreasSi%g their sense of Isolation from ^ 
the school as a whole. Table 9 lists native-language courses, all of 
which meet five times a week.f 



TABLE 9 

Instruction In the Native Language 



Courses 


Number of 
Classes 


Average 
Class Reg. 


Description 


Curriculum or 
Material in Use 


Basic N.L.A. 


Fall spring 
2 2 


Fall Spring 
25 25 


Fundamentals of 
writing, spelling, and 
arammar 


Title i Curriculum 
and 1n«house courses 
of Study 


Intermeaiate 
N.L.A. ^ 


2 2 


39 S3^, 


intermediate grammar 
and Introduction to 
1 Iterature 


-' . ' " • ' 


Advanced 
N.L.A. 


2 2 


34 29 ^ 


Advanced grammar and 
literature of Spain 


II 


fl-L-A. 4yr. ^ 
N.L.A. 5 yr. 


1 1 
1 1 


20 20 
20. 20 


Advanced, l iterature 
(Spal n , South Ame r1 ca n , 
World Literature.) 


• 



Bilingual Instruction In Content Areas 



Table 10 provides information on the bilingual classes taught In 
1981-82. With an average class register of 30, classes met five periods 

^ per week and carried credit leading to an acadenm: diploma. Students . 
^ere sdJet^ed on the ba^ls of counselor and teacher recommendations. 
Materials used were appropriate to the students' reading ab^llUles. lr\y ^ 
the bilingual algebra class observed by the evaluator, the teacher used 
a Spanish workbook and an Engl ishj textbook, because the Spanish version 
of the textbook was too difficult for the students; the tenth- and eleventh- 

- grifSe students dn this class wer^ fully bilingual and were therefore 
able tp uSe m^aterial in both languages. In this class, Spanish was used 
as the language of instruction 95 percent of the time^ . 



' While bilingual courses are of^red only in Spanish, the course 

*i ■ . , - 

in civics for new Americans incorporates native language arts for Korean 



TABLE 10 jf 
Bilingual Instiructlon In Cont6^nt Areas 



■ 1 • . 
i ' 

j — r 1 [ ' ■ 

,.A ' Percent of Materials 

Nunfcer of Language o% Materials In Correspond to 



Courses 


Classes 


Instruction 


Native Language 


Mainstream Curriculum ? 


World HI stony 


Fall Spring. 
2 2 


lOOX Spanish 


100 


Yes 


American History 


i 1 


85X Spanish 


100 


Yes 


Geogi^phy 


1 


IQOt Spanish 


100 


> 

Yes r ' 


Economics 


1 


85X Spanish 


100 


Yes 


Civics for 
New Americans 


1 2 


loot English 


15 


No* 


Bilingual Civics 


2 


100% Spanish 


100 


* * 

.No 


Math 

Fundamentals 


1 2 


100% Spanish 


.100 


^ Yes 


«.P re- Algebra 


1 1 


100%^^pan1sh 


50 


Yes 


Alegbra 


1 1 


100% Spanish^ 


50. 


Yes 


General Science 


2 2 


85% Spanish 


100 


Yes 


Biology 


2 2 


85% Spanish 


100 


Yes 


Language 
•Arts Art 


2 - 


100% English 


0 




Language 
Arts Music. 


1 1 


lt)0% English 


0 


No 


Language: 
Arts Typing 


2 3 


lOQt English 


0 


No 



No eqjji-yiilent exists fn mainstream classes; special orientation course, 
for bill ngual^studehts. * 



students through class and homework assignments. The dvlcs course observed 
by an evaluator Included both Hispanic and Korean students; though the 
majority were Korean, Although the Korean paraprofesslonal was absent"^^ 
on the day the class was vlsl ted^he woVks closely with the ^teacher, 
providing Immediate asslstance^to Korean students during the class, and 
developing revlevi material, and assignments for them In Korean- ^The 
class uses an E.S.L. oriented book, although many of the units In It are 
made a valuable In translation for the students In Spanish and Korean. 

BILINGUAL STUDENTS IN MAINSTREAM COURSES 

Since their numbers are too small for it to be feasible to 
organize bilingual subject-area classes for them, Korean students take 
most of their academic subjects In the mainstream^ In a course In which 
they are heavily e^^lled, like calligraphy, special attention c'an be paid 
to English-language skills. Ninety^elght percent of the Korean students 

tested for Inclusion In the program take advanced placement tests in 

-> . . " , ft ' ' 

mathematics and science, and, for the most part, are placed in such coursiss.^ 
Many of these students take a transitional English course offered by the 
department prior to taking other .mainstream English (Classes. An evalua^ 
tor observed one such class, which was made up of both Korean and Hispanic 
students.. 

Table 11 lists mainstream courses in which Korean and Hispanic 
students were enrolled during the 1981-82 year. As many be seen bi« 

V 

lingual students participate in a broad range of mainstream classes. 



TABLE 11 



Studtnt EnrollMent Ifi^HalnstreM Coursts 

1 ^ • 



COURSE TITLE 



Generil Hith I ' 2 
Business Hath 10 
AYgebra I Acidemlc 10 
Alqebra II Academic 
Algebra III Academic 
lnteriiiied1ate.A1(|ebra I 3 
Intermediate A1(|ebra It' 
Geometry I 3 
Geometry II 

Advanced Alqebra ft Tr1g« 
Computer Science 
Advanced Placement Hatb 
Liberal Arts Hath 
Fundamental Hath 

Fundamental Hath II 1 
Pre- Alqebra 12 



Bloloqy I Acad. 
Biology I Gen* 
Biology II Acad.i 
Biology II Gen* 
Gen, Science I 
Gen* Science II 
Science 
Chemistry 
Earth Science 
Physics 

Hed: Lah: Tech. 

Basic Skills of Science 

AstronQiiQf 

Energy Conservation 



FALL 

SPANISH KOREAN 
STUDENTS STUDENTS 



2 
11 



3 

1 

B 



3 
4 

7 

2 

5 

I. 

1 

1 

4 



SPRING 
SPANISlT 
STUDENTS 



kOREAN 
STUDENTS 



8 






2 




4 


2 




3 


1 






4 




6 


1 




7 


2 




: ? 


3 




5 






1 






' 4 






4 


2 




4 



12 



1 

10 



COURSE TITLE 



i FALL 
SPANISH KOREAN 
STUDENTS * STUDENTS 



Amtrlcan Hi4ft; 1 Acad. 
Amtrlcan HIst.M Gen. * 
World Hist. 1 Acad. 
Uorld Hist. 1 Gtn. 
World Hist. U Acad. 
World Hist. iTGen. 
World Gtoq. 1 Acad. 
Economics Acad. 
Economics Gtn. 
Consumer Econ. 
Amtrlcan Studies 
Werld Culture 
Amerlan Studies II 
Civics for New Americans 
Global History 
Ancient i Med. History ^ 
Revolution A Vloltnot 



' 2 
2 
1 

J3 

2 
1 



'2 
10 
7 
' 1 
13 



10 

1. 

2 



to 

1 ' 



Typing 

Accountlna 

Cnmm. Rtciv*<i Keeping 

Photog. AAan<luage Arts 

•Typlog Language Arts 

Husle A Language Arts 

Fine Arts ft Lanugage Arts 

El em. Rand 

Guitar ^ 



. . ■ ' ' • ■ ■ ■ ' - 

V. NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENt / 

CURRICULUM AND- MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

In addition to translating and adapting existing materials 
and texts, pcogram staff has developed or adapted for program students 
a number of courses during the 1981-82 year: Basic N.L.A, Spanish; 
civics for new Amerlans;. cal llgraphy; typing; and E.S.L. program- 
developed materlaT In civics, and calligraphy Is being reviewed for 
possible use In ^instrean classes; 

Extensive work was done In developing a two-semester sequence 
In N.L.A. For the first term, a student activity workbook was developed 
to accompany the course ot sjludy-tiwt-J^id been created during the 1980- 
81 year. The wbrkbook provides supplementary activities In vocabulary 
devel-opment, grammar, spelling, punctuation, and other aspects of composi- 
tion. The course of study that wjs developed for the second term Included 
term objectives, a list of textbooks and materials, a term caTendar, and 
a weekly course guide that lists weekly objectives and Includes student 
worksheets, a daily breakdown of weekly materials and weekly model le'sson 
plans. In addition, program staff devised and/ or selected evaluation 
"instruments and techniques focusing on reading comprehension, spelling, 
vocabulary, and composition. A student activity workbook was also 
developed to reinfor'ce the skills "introduced during the previous term. 

The civics for new Americans course was developed in both an 

o t r 

English and Spanish version. For the two-term English version, a course 
of study was developed which Incorporates E.S.L. methodology into the 



teaching of civics. The course orients foreign students to the Flushing 
neighborhood and to New York City. The course of study includes per- 
fomance and skills objectivest a content outline, and daily lesson plans 
whictv include reading selections and student activities. The course ^f 
study for the second tem was also completed. This tem includes an 
introduction to tliie geography of the United States, a unit on immigration, 
and an introduction to the federal government. Resource unit $ were also 
developed in Sp2(iiish for the tWo-semester sequence. Three unitSj the 
Flushing community, New York City, and the immigrant experience, have 
been completed and a fourth unit, the United States government, is 75 
percent done. Each resource unit includes reading selections, vocabulary 
reinforcement, and review questions. 

An outlfn^ij^s written for the calligraphy course vMich reinforces 
the students' writing ski 1 Is while teaching the subject matter. A two- 
tern course outline for typing, another language arts elective, was also 
completed. Course outlines were developed for levels one to six of E.S.L.,. 
and exit examinations for each E.S.L« level were prepared. 

It is expected that during the summer of 1982 further curriculum 
development and translation will be done for both basic and advanced N.L.A*, 
for civics (second semester), and for E.S.L. 

STAFF CHARACTERISTICS [ • 

Tab^e 12 indicates the th^^racteri sties for professional and 
paraprofessional staff. Many have extensive teaching experience In and 
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outside of bilingual education,, Three of the bilingual Qontent-area 
teachers* however* are teaching subjects outside of their area of 
license. Of these* two are experienced teachers; one Is relatively 
new* 

» - , 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Spurred partly by the results of two needs assessment studies* 
the program Initiated a much more active series of staff development 
activities than existed during Its f1rst;||ar. Teacher attendance and 
enthusiasm Increased considerably over the previous year. Instead of 
having two specialists aga^n conduct the training sessions* peer group 
workshops were scheduled with different teachers taking responsibility 
for Introducing a particular topic. Table 13 lists the staff training 
workshop sequence that was conducted during the spring 1982 term, 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

The guidance counselor provides Individual and group counseling 
She handles discipline problems referred to her by the coordinator* as 
well as doing both crisis and preventative counseling; While she works 
primarily vdth the students* she meets with their parehts iifhenonecessary. 
She makes referrals to such community resources as the Flushing Mental 
Health'CllnIc and Elmcor Youth and Adult Activities* Inc, 

In addition to personal counseling* she brings In outside 
speakers from colleges tb;ta1k to students abu^ career and educational 
possibilities, Havlru received training froni staff at neighboring col- 
leges* the staff asslst^the guidance counselor. In advising students on 

-25- 



such aspects of college aj^pllcatlon as forms, requirement s» and financial*' 
aid. iMhIle she supports these activities, the coordinator plans to 1n- 

trodjfce a greater degree of career Information and orientation Into the 

* • ■ " 

'program so that students Mho are not college-bound can be better served. 

Only two program students have been Identified as In need of 
specle^l education services. While In the past su(;h students have had to 
travel to Eastern District High School In Brooklyn or Braridels High School 
In Manhattan for these services, beginning In the fall of 1902 tNgr ''will 
be referred to William Bryant High School' In Queen;. 

PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY INVQIVEHEWT 

Ongoing contact. with parents Is maintained through telephone. - 
ca11s» letters » and the monthly program newsletter. In addition* a ^ 
Parent Advisory Committee with 12 to 20 mostly Hispanic members of jhom 
seven formed the core group* met every other month to consider such 
practical matters as planning for next year's bilingual program and 
submlting new proposals. The program distributed Information to parents 
about thct adult education courses lat Flushing High School » the E.S.L. 
program at the Korean Center, and the English-language classes at Queens 
College. Parents attertded open school week meetings atid frequently 
visited classroom programs on at) tndlyldual basis. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

Student attitudes toward the program appear to be extramety 
positive. Attendance Is about 95 percent and program students have re- 
ceived several awards* including th» Queens College Pr^esldetit Award and 
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the Art Award given by tHe U.F.T. Students are active 1h school -wide 
dubs and athletics,^ although 30 to 40 percent of them work af1;er schftbL 
No students >iave been sjuspended during the 1981*82 year and d1sc1p11^- 
In general, has hot been a problem among program students*^ In iSddltlon 
to the academic performance df program students, a11 of these facts are 
Indicators of the students' ^close Identification with the program, ' 




o 



\ 



TAILE 1? 

Staff Charjcttristfcs: Proftsstonal and Mraproftsslonal Staffs 



Funct<on(s) 


X Tim 

Spent In 
Function 


Date 
Hired 


Education | 


\ 

Certification ano License 


lotai 
Years of 
experience . 


TVMrs Of 

Blllniiual 

^XAMPi' l«fn>V 


Gtcperlence 

(E.S.L.) 


Projtct rector 


100 


10/80 


N.A. Spanish 


HUC XCMttnlftIi fli|g /Cliff rw4« 4ftii 




1S\ 


2 


E.S.I. Teacher 


60 


9/69 


B.A. Spanish, n.a. ' 
ft 30 credits Spanish 


NTS Spanish H.s. 


21 




5 


E.S.I. Teacher ^ 


too 


9/70 


B.A. 

N.A. Linguistics 


HYS E.S.L. H.S. 




\ 

k 




E.S.L. Teacher 


100 


9/71 


B.A. ijournansii 
N.AT LInaulstlcs 


NYS E.S.L. H.S. 




J 


h=S — » 


N.l.A. Spanish Teacher 


60 


9/59 


B.A.„f N.A. 

ft 30 credits Spanish 


NVS SMnUn H.S. 


29 






N.L.A. Spanish Teacher 


60 


9/75. 


N.A. Spanish 


RVS SpmHh DHS 

BIHmiMi ScKiai StHdttf OHS 




/ 




N.l.A, Spanish Teacher 


60 


2/81 


B.A. spanisn, rrencn 
N.A. Ed. Spanish 


ITS Spanish DHS 
French DHS 


-y* — — - 


9 
c 




Dlllnquei 

SocUl Studies Teacher 


20 


2/64 


B.A. ^antsn 
ft 60 credits 


A* j». ^ ^ A ^ ^ e%aie* 

NYS Spanish DHS 


C9 


c 

D 




intngual 

Miciai dcuQiei ivKnvr 


Ml 




B.A. 

N A. Franch 


BT5 Spanish. E.S.L.. French, 
Social Studies Anc. 


12 




8 


Blllnquai 

Science Teacher 


00 


9/80 


B.S. Ed. Spanish 
N.S. Blllnoual Ed. 


NYS Spanish DHS 


2 * 


2 


2 


BIHnquat Hath 


60 


9/78 


B.A. 

N.A. Spanish . 


NYS Spanish DHS 


12 


i 6 


5 


SocUl Studies ^ 


''■ 40 


2/81 


B.A. History 
N.A. HI story /Ed. 


NYS Social Studies DHS 


7 




2 


ArV 


40 


2/8^ 


B.A. 

N.A. Art 


NYS Fine Arts DHS 


14 * 




1 seaiester 


Hoslc^ 


20 


8/71 


N.A. Husk 


NYS Huslc DHS 


11 




1 


Typlnfl 


60 


9/68 


B.A. Sec. Studies 
H.A. 


NYS GreM Steno. Typing OHS 


17 


1 


2 


English 


20 ' 


10/71 


B.A. 

H.A. Enallsh 


NYS Enellsh DHS 


14 




1 SBMSter 


Resource Teacher 


100 


10/81 


B.A. Poi. science 
ft 21 Grad. Credits 


NTS Social Studies DHS 

TP - Bilingual Social Studies 






1 


Guidance Counselor 


100 


10/BO 


B.A. BlOlOfV 
H.A. Counseling 


NTS Ruldance. BiUflffual science . 
Biology ft General Science 


\ 3 


1 '5 


1 1 seaiester 



I I . 



TABLr 12 (Cofitlnutd) 
^ Stjdff CK#ricttr1^lc$: Profasslonil «nd P«r«profts$loMl S|«ffs 



Functlonts) 


% TiM 

Spent In 
Function 


Hired 


Cducetlon 


• 

Certlflcetlon end Liceest 


ToMi 
Yeefft of 
Experience 


Yeers of 
Blllnfiuel 
Experience' . 


Years of 
experience 

. (E.S.L.J 


P«r«prore$s1on«1' 
(Sp«n1$h-$pe«k1ng) 


1 100 


10/80 


33 undergreduete 
credits 


i ^ 


■ 






P«r«profe$$lonat' 
(Sp«nlsh-spe«klnq) 


100 


10/80 


B.A. 










P«r4professlon«l 
(Sp«rU$h-$pe«kfnQ) 


100 


10/80 


Jo underqfiduete 
credits * 










P«r«prof ess tonal 
(Kore«n-spe«klnq) 


100 


1/81 


8. A. 











Were teachers In their native country* 



. TABLE 13 
Staff Training Workshops/ 1981-82 





9 \ Z 

Date 


Topic ^ , 


Number of 
Sessions 


.1/11 ;^ 


Techniques of Teaching E.sIl.^ Exit- 

and Entry Cri tenia, feFade.PromotI on - \ 




. 1/25 

• 


The Use of SfSilng, Role Pl^ylrigji and 
Skits In E.S.L. 


* 

1 


2/8 
2/22 ' 


Techniques of T6ach1n5 Bilingual Social 
Studies and Civics Courses , 

student Needs and Methodology of Blllnqiial 
Math Courses and BIllnguar^H^th Lab Management 


• 1 


3/8 


Techniques of Teaching Native Language Arts 
to Hispanic Students (Levels I - III) 


1 

♦ 

1 
1 


3A22 
4/5 


Courses of Study and Techniques for Teaching - 
A^^nced Native Language Arts to Hispanlcs 

' techniques and Approaches for Teaching ♦ 
Blllngua^l Science 


4/19 


' The Support Services of Guidance 


■ ' V ■ 


5/3 


Problems Encountered by Former LEP Students 
lifi the Main&tr^eam 


• 1 


5/17 


Techniques for IrRffrTduallzatlon of 
Instri^c^lon and Use of Paras 


1 . 




Culminating Activities - Discussion and Work Sessions 


5/24 
6/7 


Session A - Le^or\ Planing, Tests, and Evaluat1b((i( 1^ 

^esslon B - Course of Study, Curriculum, 

. f rofesslonai Assignment | 1 
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VII, FINDINGS 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. INSTRUMENTS. AND FINDINGS 

■[he following section presents the assessment instruments and 
procedy remand the results of the testing to evaluate student achieve-* 

: '^\^ ■ ■ " ' ' . . « 

ment In 1981-82. Students were assessed In English reading and language 
development, growth In their mastery of their native language, mathe- 
matlcs^ social studies, .and science. ^ ^ 

An Inventory of attitude toward school, teachers, administrators 
and peers was talTen by adm-lnistering the QUESTA questionnaire as proposed. 
However, the level of funding negotiated for evaluation was not sufficient 
to cover the cost of keypunching and computer analyses of these 
(see ^R^ommendations). As a result, outcomes are not reported. The 

allowing are the areas assesseq and the Instruments used: 

. ^ *^ ■ 

' Reading in ErfglisH New York City Reading Test (P.S.^.N.) 



English as a second langi/aga CREST (Criterion Referelriced 
English Syntax T^st ), Levels I, II, ^^IJ/ 

Mathematics perforlnance Teacher^made tests 

Science performance Teacher-mader tests 

Social studies, performance — Teacnfer-made tests 

Native language arts performance (Spanish only}-^- • 
Teacher-made tests 

Attendance — School and program records 

- • 

Some of the p$r|^ormance objectives proposed by thfe project were 
not stated in clearly measurable terms-or did not \ise criteria appropriate 
to the instruments identified. The data collected by the program and 



provided for evaluation were analyzed in ways considered most consj stent 
Mith the program's Instructional design and the typtes of data reported. 

' c ' • ■ " , 

, . " .o 
*" « 

The following analyses wer^ performed: 

0 

On pre/post standardized tests of EnglUh^ reading achlevementt 
statistical and educational significance are reported In Tables 14 and 15« 
Statistical significance was determined through thte application of the 
correlated ^-test model. This statisticar analysis demonstrates whether 
the difference betvfeen pre-test and post-test mean isc ores is larger 
than would be expected by chanc^ variation alone; i.e. is statistically 
significant. This analysis does not represent an estimate of how students 
would have performed In the absence of ttie program. No such estimate 
could b9 made because of the inappHdabi 11 ty of test Honns for this 
population^ and the unavailability of an appropriate comparison'group. 

Educ^lonal-^a^l^icance was determined for each grade level 
by calculating an "effect size" based on observed summary statfstics 
using the procedure recommended by Cohen. An effect size for the cor« 
related ^-test mode^l is an estimate of t^ig dl f ference between pre-test 
and post-test means expressed in standard^ jcfeviation units freed of the 
influence of ' sample size. It became desirabple to establish such an 
estimate because substantial differences that do exist frequently fail 
to reach statistical significance if the number of observations for' each 
unit of statistical analysis is small. Similarly, statistically signifi- 
cant differences often are not -educationally meaningful. » 




Jacob Cohen. Statistical Power Analysis for^he Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Edition). New York: Academic Press, 1977 Chapter 2. 
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Thus* statistical and educational significance permit a more 

meaningful appra1sj|1 of project outcomes. As a rule of thumb, the follow- 

' • - ■ < . • ' ' 

Ing effect size 1nd1ces|are recommended by Cohen as guides to Interpreting 

educational significance (ES): j . 

^ a difference of 1/5 - .20 - low E$ 

. a difference of 1/2 » .50 » moderite ES 

' . a difference of 4/5 »- .80 » high 

The Instrument used to measure^ growth In Ef^gllsh laiiguage was 



which tests mastery 
a1 at the beginning 



the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CRESJ)i 

of specific syntactic skills at three levels. Mater^ 

and .Intermediate levels of the CRE3T Is broken downjnto 25 objectives 

per "level, such as present-tense forms af the verb "to be" (Level I), 

or possessive adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Kiterlal at the advanced 

level (Level HI) Is organized Into 15 objectives,^ such as reflexive 

pronouns. At each level, students are asked to complete four Items for 

each'' objective. An Item consists of a sentence frame for wh1ct» the 

students must supply a word or phrase chosen from Your possibilities. 

^Mastery of a skill objective Is .determined by a student's ability to 

answer at least three out of four Items correctly. 

} • ' 

This report provides Information on the average number of 

objectives masteredi^a^d average -number (rt^bjectlveis mastered per 

month of treatment by students who received Title I E.S.L. Instruction In 

the fall and spring semesters (Tables 16 - 21). Information Is provided 

on students' performance at test Levels I, II, and III. Performance 

breakdowns are reported by grade and level for students who were pre- 

•33- 
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-'^j^ and post-tested with the same test level • Tables 16 and 17 present 
results for Spanish-speaking students. Tables 18 and 19 for Korean- 
speaking students, and Tables 20 and 21 present results for both* Span1sh- 
•' •. . . 

and Korean-speaking students combined* \^ \ 

■. , .', p ' • ■ ' 

The^roject's evaluation design Indicated ^that subject-area 
achievement Was to be measured by pre- and pos^test scores on stafidardlzed 
tests selected by the project director. However, standardized pre- and 
post-tests were not available In the content areas.; -Therefore, subject- 
area achievement Is presented In the form pt passing rates achieved by 
students qn te4cher-made' tests. * 

' Program students- success rates ^runathematlcs, science, social 
studies, and native language arts courses taught In the bilingual program 
and In the mainstream an^ reported by grade In Tables 22-26. These tables 
contain the numbers of students reported as taking the reVevan^t courses, 
the number reported to have passed, and the percent passing, for fa11 
and for spring courses by language of instruction. Data reported for 
students who were taking mainstream courses In the same conterft areas 
appear under English-taught courses. Tables 22 and 23 report data for 
Spanish-speaking students by subject area for fa11 and spring. Table 24 
presents data for Korean-speaking students by subject and semester. Tables 
25 and 26 present data for Spanish-speaking students In the native language 
arts courses for the fa11 and spring. 

Comparisons of the attendance rate of program participants with 
that of the school as a whole are presented by language group In Tables 
27 and 28. These tables contain average rates for the school, for the 
^ -34- 
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language groui^s by-g^ade» tHe percent difference between school and 
program by language group» values of the 2^ statistic, and Its level of 
statistical significance. Although the statistic used here Is slightly 
different than the t^ described above » It again Indicates the extent to 
which the observed percentage dlfferehce varies from what might be expected 
by chance. 



TABLE 14 

|lesu1ts of the New York City Reading Test 



Signlflcaace of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Bietween Initial 

and Final Test Scores In English Reading Achievement of 
Spanish-Speaking Students with Full Instructional Treatment j;^ 
>p the New York City Reading Test (P,S.E.N.) by Grade 



I 

cn 
I 



Grade H 

9 13 

10 . 9 

11 26 
\2 18 



Pre-Test • 

Standard, i 
Mean ^vlatton 



46.3 
33.1 
35.2 
26.7 



TOTAL 66 34.8 



15.0 
6.7 
6.9 
7.6 



Mean 
52.5 
37. p 
35.1 
31.3 



Post-Test^ 
Standard 
Deviation 



isli' 



11.6 
12,0 
7.0 



Mean 

D1 f ference 
6.23 
4.66 
-.04 
4,61 



-Corr, 
Pre/post 

' .91 '* 

.45. 

.58 . 

.55 



T- 

test 
3.42 
1.34 
-.01 
2.83 



Level of 

Sigirtflrcaftce Signiflcahct 



Educat1on#1 
1)11 



.005. 
NS 



1.0 

O.jSO 

o.dii ; 



11.2 



38.9 



13.6' 



3.1 



.76 



2.87 



.006 



.\'0^7 



.Overall, Spanish-speaking program students showed gains whVh were both statistically 
and educationally significant. 

•Gains for ninth graders were statistically as well as educationally significant. 

ifialns for tenth graders were moderately significant educationally, but not significant 
statistically.' 

•Eleventh graders were reported as having declined slightly from pre- to post-test.' This 
was neither statistically nor educationally significant. 
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TABLE 15 

Results of the New York City Reading Test 



Grade 
11 

12 



N 

io 

5 



Signlflelnce of Mean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial 

and Final Test Scores In English Reading Achievement of 
Korean-Speaking Students with Full Instructional Treatment on the 
New York. City Reading Test (P. S.E.N.) by Grade 



Pre-Test 

Standard 
Mean Deviation 



Post-Test 
Standard 
Mean Deviation 



Mean Corr. 
Difference 'Pre/post 



26.9 
23.4 



6.5 
8.2 



25.0 
33.2 



5.9 
9.0 



-1.9 
9.8 



,85 
.93 



T- Level of 

test • Significance 

-1*71 NS 

6.41 »003 



Educational 
Signlflcanct 

-0.701 

1,35 



TOTAL 15 25>7 



7.0 



27.7 



7.9 



2.0 



.61 



1.17 



NS 



0.43 



\ .In general, the gains made by Korean-speaking students on the New York City Reading, Test 
\ were not statistically significant. However, they were of moderate educational jd^n^rfcance. 
\ . ■ , " * " , ' ■ 

.Although eleventh graders demonstrated an average decline from pre- to pos^t-test, twelfth \ 
graders had a staitlstlcally significant gain which was highly educationally significant. 



.The average scores for the Korean students were quite low. 



TAHE 1€ . 

Mrfonunnct. olr Students ftsttd en tht Cflttrlm Wtftrancad Enriltit Sjwtax Tttt 
(CREST): |Av«ri9a fMtmr of ObJ«ctlm Natttrtftf ^ Qrida tntf Ttst Ltv«1 

I 

(E.S.L. Tftit I SpMfsh-SHAklAf Studtfitt, fill SMtsttr) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL 11*--^ 



LEVEL III 



TOTALS 



Gridt 


Avtr«f|« 
Nontht of 
Trtitmtnt 


N 


Avtriflt Nunbtr of 
061t€tf¥ts Hitttrtd 
Pro »P6st Giln 


Oiffl/ 

Hbflth'' 


N 


Avtriflt Nunbtr of 
Objtctfvts Histtrttf 
Yrt post Giffi' 


Qilfi/ 
HDntN 


n 

— fii-j 


Avtfiiit lfui*tf of 
Mjfctlm Histtrtil 


. Oifii/ 
HOfitll 


II 


.11 


••in/NMtii 


9 


3.5 


27 


7.5 12.9 


St.4 


U5 


4 


12.2 


20.8 


••5 








13.0 


,6.0 


1.4 




M 




10 


3.5 ^ 


7 


13.3 19.4 


6.1 


I.H 


16 


n.2 


IA.9 


10.6 , 


3.0 


• 


9.6 


11.4 


1.6 


0.6 








U 


3.5 


6 


I3.A 17.5 


3.7 


1.0 


5 


12.4 


20.2 


7.6 


2.2 


10 


7.0 


10.2 


3.2 


0.9 




4.7 


1.3 


1? 


3.5 










1 


22^0 


22.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7 


6.0 


10.1 


2.1 


0.6 


t 


l.f 


0.6 


TOTAL 




40 


9.5 14.7 


5.3 


1.5 


26 


10^2 


19.5 


9.3 


2.6 


26 


6.2 


10.6 


2.S 


0.7 


f2 


S.7 


1.6 



Nott. NiMbtr of objtctlvts for tich Itvtl: Ltvtl I (25), Ltvtl II (25). Ltvtl III (15). 



.In 9tntri1, Sptnfsh-sptiklnq proqrtu studtnts ntsttrtd 1.6 objtctfvts ptr MOfitN of fnstmctfoii. This Is substtntftlly ibovt 
tht crlttrfon stt for studtnts tn Ntw York City hlffh school Titit I E.S.L. pro^ranis («n mrtflt of ont objtctlvt fftlottf ptr 
Month of Instruction). Ltvtl II studtnts MSttrtd 2.6 ohjtctlvts ptr month of Instruction* folloMtd by Ltvtl I studtnM ^ 
misttrtd 1.5 objtctlvts ptr nkmth of Initruttlon. 

.Tht loMtr qilns rtqisttrtd «t Ltvtl III (0.7 objtctlvts ptr month of Instruction) miy bt dut to tht qrttttr difficulty In 
Misttrlnq ohjtct Ives it Ltvtl III. t 



/ 



NrfonMfict pf StudMtt TtstM on tfw Crltrlow ttf THCid Ewtlili $jfwU» Tf t 
(CRESTS: Avtrifia Numter of Objoctim Hittorotf 1^ flrodo and Tost Lovol 
(E.SA. TItIo 1 Spanlsh-SpoikliM Studontt. SpfJJHLSonottor) 



LEVEL 1 



LEVEL 11 



LEVEL III 



fOTAlS 



Avoraof 
Months of 
Grado Troatntnt 



Avoraqo NiMbor of 
Objoctfm Hostorod Gain/ 
N Fro Post Gain Honth 



Avoraoo NiMbor of 
Obloctlvos Nastorod Gain/ 
N Pro Post , Gain Month 



Avorooo MiMbor of 
Objoctfvot Mastortd • Galfi/ 
N Pro Post Gain Month 



Avoraoo fMhin* of 
nhfoctlvoi Mastorod 
N Gain Mnl^t% 



9 


3.4 


23 


9.3 


13.2 


3.9 


1.2 


9 


14.6 


lft.2 


3.7 


1.1 


1 


U.O 


1S.0 


4.0 


i,2 


33 




1.1 


10 


3.3 


6 


12.3 


16.6 


4.2 


1.3 


19 


xn.n 


21.7 


3.2 


KO 


0 




11.1 


t.Z 


0.7 


34 


3.1 


O.f 


11 


3.4 


S 


19.2 


21.4 


2.2 


0.6 


S 


20.2, 


23.0 


2.« 


0.6 


• 


f|.6 


12.1 


3.S 


1.0 


M 


«•* 


0.9 


12 


3.3 






















6 


fl.6 


10 j3 




o.t 


i 


2.1 


o.« - 

« 



TOTAL 



3.4 



34 



M.3 IS.O 3.7 



1.1 



33 '17.7 2U0 3.2 



1.0 



24 



a.ft 11.4 



2.7 



0.8 



9.1 



3.2. 



1.0 



Note. Number of objoctlvos for oach lovol: Lovol I (2S). Lovolll (25), Lovol 1II*(I5). 

.In qonoral. Spanlsh-spoaklnq pronram studonts qalntd ono objoctivo por Jonth of ^M^ructlon. ^^^^l^,^/^^^^^^ 
objoctlfe for achlovtient In this arta. tho studonts* avoraqo ja In iiot th||trltorlon sot for st^^ Now York City 
hlqh sXool TItIo I E.S.L. proqraw (an avoraqo qain of 1.0 objostlvo qalnod par iwnth of Instruction). 

.Tho objoctlvos oalntd por -KMith ranqed from 0.0 it Lovol III to i.l at Lovol 1. Tlioro was^a tondoncy for porformanco 
to decroaso with tost lovol. 



TABLE lA 



) 

Average 
# Nontlis of 

Grade Treatment 



Performance of Students TestM on the Cr1i>Hon Reftrtn ctd'EnftHsh Svntix Ttt 
(CREST)? Averaqe Number of Objectives H»sttred h}f Grade and Test Level 
(E.SA. TUle 1 Kbrein-SpeaMnflt^^ Students, 1^11 seme 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL rii 



TOTAtS 



Averaoe Number of 
Objectives Hastered 
H Pre Post Gain 



Gain/ * 
Honth 



Averaqe Number of 
I Objectives Hastered Gain/ 
^ ^Pre Post Gain Honth 



"Average Number oV 
Objectives Hastered Gain/ 
N Pre >ost Gain Honth 



A^erade Nunber of 
Objectives Histered 
N Gain Gafii/Honth 



' 9 


3.7 


1 


2440 


25.0 


1.0 


.3 


1 


10. 


3.6 


1 


3.0 


10.0 


7.0 


2.1 


7 


11 


3.5 


1 


23.0 


25.0 


.2.0 


0.5 


1 


12 


3.7 














TOTAL 


3.6 


3 


16.7 


20.0 


3.3 


1.0 


9 



17.0 25.0 
16.8 22.0 
19.0 24.0 



8.0 
5.1 
5.0 



2.2 
K4 
1.4 



2 9.0 12.0 |3> .8 
6 9.3 ll.O ^ *1.7 .4 
2 10.5 13.g, 2;fi .7 



2 

10 
8 
2 



4.9"^ 



17.1 22.6 5.4 1.5 

i_J -L^ 



.10 



9.5 n.7, 2.1 



^6^ 22 ^3.6 



1.0 



Note. Number of objectives for each level: Level I (25)..Level (25). Level ill (16)> • ^ 

The few students tested with Level I made limited qalns because, their tnltlal prr-test scores were close to the maximum 
attainable on the CREST. He. a rfcsult, they could not demonstrate much growth. 



5^ 



^trforwiiict of Studtnt^f Tts^td on tht CrIttHon Htftrtnctd EiiflHtlt Syntax Ttst 
(CREST): Averigt 'NiMbcr of ObJtctlvfS NiSttNd by (ridt and Ttst Ltvtl 
(E.S.L. Titit I Kortin-SpMlclnsi Stud«fits» Spring StMSttr^ 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II' 



LEVEL III 



TOTALS 



Average 
Months of 
Grade Treatment 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
N Pre Post Gain 



Average. Number of 
Gain/ Objectives Mastered 

Month N Pre ^pst Gafh 



Gain/ 

Mblnth 



Average Number of 
Otfjectlves Mastered Gain/ 
N Pre Post Gain Month 



Number of 
ObJtctlvts Masttrtd 
N Gain V Gain/Month 



9 
10 
11 
12 



3.4, 

3*6 
3.3 
b.2 











1 


24.0 


^25.0 


1.0 


0.2 


1 


6.0 


13.0 


7.0 


2.11 


2 


4.0 


1.1 


3 


3.3^ 


10.3 7.0 


2.0 


3 


20.6 


24.6 




0.3 - 




9.4 


12.4 


y 3.0 


0.8" 


13 


3.4 


1.0 


1 


21.0 


23,4K-^2.0 


0«S 


✓ 4 


22^. 


24.0 


v\ 


0.5 


5 


9.0 


12.2 


3.2 


0.9 


10 


2.5 


0.7 




















, 2 


12.5 


14.5 


2.0 


0.6 


2 


I 2.0 


0.6 


4 


7.7 


13»5 5.7 


1.6 


' 8 


21.8 


23.2 


^ 

1.3 


0.4 


IS 


9.4 


12.6 


3.2 


0.9 


27 


3.0 


0.9 



TOTAL 



3.3 



Note. 



Num^i 



(^P)Of objectives for each* level: Level I (25) » Level II (25). Level III (15). 



.In general. Korean-speaking program students gained an average of one o^ctlve per month of Instruction. This met the 
criterion set for high school students In Title I E.S.L. programs In NeW York City. 

.Achievement^ ranged from a Itigh of 1.6 objectives per month at Level I to 0.4 per month at Level "M. 

.Level 11 students achieved pre-test scores which were close to the maximum obtainable. As a result, they could not 
demonstrate much growth. The outcomes Indicate that Level II of the CREST was too easy for this group of students. 



/ 



ERLC 



*5V 



5c. 



NrfonHnct of Studtnts Ttsltd on th§ Crif rlow HtfTiiwt^ Emllsh SyiHax Ttst 
(All Proqrm Studonts In Tltlo I E.S.L, Clatsts, Fall SiiMstar) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LFVEL Uf' 



1 



Avtragt 

Nontlis of 
Gradt TrtitMnt 



Avtraqa Numbtr Of 
Objoctlvos Hasttrtd Gain/ 
n Prt Post Gain Month 



Avaraflt NuMbtr of. Mbrm NMbtr tf 

Ohjactlvas Nasttrtd , Gain/ Objtctlvtf Hastarod Gain/ 

N Pro Post Gain Hontli , N Pro Fost Gain . Hontli ' N Gatn ^ Galn/MoAth 



•V ' * Mtrafit IMNir of 
^ nbjactlvos MaitiArtif^ \ 



9 


3.S 


26 


8.1 


13.3 


5.2 


1.5 


5 


13.2 


21.6 


8,4 




r 


8,0 


13,0 


10 


3.S 


8 


«l^.fl 


18.2 


6,2 


1.8 


23. 


10.9 


19.8 


8.9 


2*5 


10 . 


•9.i 


lur 


11 


3.5 


7 


13.8 


17.5 


3.7 


1.0 


A 


13.5 


20.8 


?.3 


2.0 




7.9 


10«S 


12 


3.5 












1 


22.0 


22. A \ 


0.0 


0.0 , 


9 


8.S 


10.8 


TOTAL 


3.5 


43 


9.8 


15.1 


5.3 


1.4 


35 


12.0 


20.3 


8.3 


2.4 \ 


36 


8«6 


10^9 



0.5 
0.7 
O.C 



41 



10 



♦ 

6,1 . r.*,. 



2.0 



0.7 114 



Hote. N»«a)er of ob.tectlws for e.ch levtl: Lewi I (25). Ltvtl II (2B), Ltvtl III (15). ^ 

.In qeneral, all program studants (Spanish and Koraan-spuklnfl) mastarad 1.5 objactlvas Pfr »onth of Instruction In tht^ 
fali. Proqram students at Level If mastered 2.4 objectives per month of Instruction, folloMed by Level I students idid 
mastered 1.4 objectives per month of Instruction. 

.Proqram students at Level III mastered less than one objective per month of Instruction, a ttattem observed for both 
lanquaqe qroups. . 

■ . ■ . ■. 



.5.3, 



0.6 



1.5 



9V 



4. 



ERIC 



>trfonwnct of Studtnti Tfti#4 on tMi Crlttrlon Mftrttictd tn^Uth Sywtix Ttit 
{CMiSUi A»»ri^ liywb»#^ Oii J t ctlv ii Ma it art d hri^r^i^^nd^^trU^ 
(All rroqrM Studtnts In Tltlt I E.SlL. (:Usm« -fljirlftf SMttttr) ' 



LEVEL I 



Gridt 



Avtraqt 

Nontlis of 
TrtitMtnt 



Av«riqt Nunbtr of 
Objtctfvts Masttrtd 
N ^rt^ Poit . 6«fn 



Honth 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



> TOTALS' 



Avtriflf NunMr of 
Objtctfvts Hatttrtd 
N Prt ^ott 6«1n 



6««n/ 
Honth 



Avtrift Hmb^r^f 
.Objtctfvts Htsttrtd 
H ' Prt ' Post Qiln 



6aln/ 

Honth 



Avtrifft Ikmlbif^jl 
Objtttlvii Histtfl 
n 6ifn Gifn/Honth 



9 


3.4 


23 


9.3- 13.2 


3.9 


1.2 


10 


15.5 ^111.9 * 


3.4 


l>0,^ 


2 


1- 

- II.S 


' 14.0 


5.5 


U6 


35 


3.8' 




in 


' 3,3 


^ 9 


9.3 14.4 


5.1 


1.& . 


22 


1B.8 21.7 


2.9 


^ 0.9 


Ifi 


9.1 


11.7 


2.6 


0.8 


47 






n 


3.4 


6 


19.S 31.7 


2.2 


0.6 


• 9 


21.1 23.4 


2.3 


0.7 


13 


8.6 


12.2* 




1.0 . 


28 . 


2,8 


/o.8. •' 




3.3 


















8 


9.4 


11.4 


2.0 


0.6 


9 


2.1 \ 


/ 0.6^ 


TOTAL 


3.3 


3B 


m.9 14. a 


3.9 


1.2 


41 


lfl.5 21.4 


2.9 


0.9 


39 


9.0 


11.9 


2.1 


0.8 


119 




y.o 


Note. 


NuMber of objectives for tscb Itvtl: 


Level 1 (25), Ltvtl II (25), Ltvtl 111 (15). 














— V 

/ 





.Overill, proqrin studtnts ^stertd one qhjectfve per month of fnstructfon fn the sprfnfl. Achftvtmtnt rsnotd fron 1.2 
objectives per Month (Level I) to O.B (Level III), snd^is fnvtrstly rtlittd to ttst ltvtl. < 

.The overall rstt of.Misttry mss fqual to (hit stt iS tht objtctfvt for Ntw York Cfty hf^h school studtnts fn Tftit I 
E.S.L. proqriws. . ' ^y' 

be attributable to rtUtfvely high pre-ttst scores, whfch ma^r havt |fMfttd tht students' ahflfty to dtmonstrat. ^rLTh. 



TABLE 22 



Number and Percent of Spanish-Speaking Studentj» Passing 



Teacher-Nade Examinations 



In Content-Area Classes In thi Fall by Grade and Laigiiage of Instruction 

■1 









ENGLISH 


P'ercent 




SPANISH • 




TOTAL 


Subject 


Grade 


N 


Number 




Number 


Percent 




Percent 


Passing 


Passing 


N 


- Passing 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


^thematlds 


9 


17 


10 


58.8 


35 


17 


48.6 


52 


52.0 




10 


12 


9 


75.0 


37 


34 , 


91^^ 


49 


- 88.0 




11 


6 


4 


66.7 


2^ 


22 


75.9 


35 


74.0 




12 


6 


4 


66.7 


7 


5 . 


71.4 


13 


69.0 


TOTAL 




41 


27 


66.0 


108 


78 


72.8 . 


149 


70.0 


Science 


9 


14 


11 


78.6 


33 


23 


69.7 


47 


72.a 




10 


11 


7 


63.6 


39 


33 


84.6 • 


50 


80.0 




11 


5 


4 


80.0 . 


22 


16 

a 


72.7 


27 


74.0 


— 


12 


2 


2 


100.0 


3 


3 


100.0 


5 


IQO.O 


TOTAL 




32 


24 


75.0 


95 


75 


79.0 


127 


78.0 


Social 


9 


17 


13 


76.5 


34 


23 


67.6 


51 


71.0 


Studies 


















10 


13 


11 


84.6 


37 


30 


81.1 


50 


82.0 




11 


4 


4 


100.0 


32 


27 


84.4 


36 


78.» 




12 


11 


8 


72.7 


11 


9 


81.8 


22 


77.0 






45 


36 


80.0 


114 


89 


78.0 


159 


78.6 



TABLE 22 (continued) 



'•In mathematics courses taught In the .fall, 66 percent of the program students Instructed 
' In English (In mainstream classes) passed, as did 72 percent of the program students 
Instructed In Spanlshi ' \ ' *^ ^ . ^ 

•In science courses taught In the fall, 75 percent of the students. Instructed In English 
.passed, as did 79 percent of the students Instructed In Spanish^ 

• In s.oclal studies, 80 percent of the students 1n^ ma fhstream classes passed as did 78 
percent of the students In bilingual classes^ \ 



•In general, the lowest passing rates were achieved by students at grade nine, and passing 
rates generally increased as grade Increased^ 




TABLE 23 

Number and Percent of Spanish-Speaking Students PasalnglTeacher-Hade Examinations 
In Content-Area Classes In the Spring by Grade and Language of Instruction. 



Subject 


^rade 


N 


ENGLISH 
Number 
Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


SPANISH 
Jfufflber 
Passing 


' ~ ?" 

Percent 
^Passing' 


TOTAL ' 
« , Percent 
N Passing 


Mathematics 


9 


17 


11 


64.7 


40 


20 


55.0 




CO A 




10 


11 


7 


63.7 


36 


19 


52.8 


47 






11 


10 


9 


90.0 


22 


18 


81.8 


32 


84.0 




12 


1 


1 


100.0 


3 


3 


10&;0 


4 


- 100.0 


TOTAL 




39 


28 


72.0 
• 


101 


.6Z 


61.0 


140 


0 

64.0 


Science 


9 


14 


11 


78.6 


38 


19 


50.0 


•lb 


*^ fl h 




10 


12' 


9 


75.0 


33 


24 


72.7 


45 


73,0 




11 


6 


5 


83.3 


17 


13 


76.5 


23 


78.0 




12 


2 


2 


100.0 ' 


1 


1 


100. 0 


3 


100.0 


TOTAL 




38 


27 


71.0 


89 


57 


64.0 


127 


• 66.0 


Social 
Studies 


9 
10 


16 
11 


12 

6 


75.0 
54.5 


38 
30 


22 
23 


57.9 
76.7 


54 
41 


63.0 
71.0 




11 


8 


6 


75.0 


25 


22 


88.0 


33 


85.0 




12 


4 


4 


100.0 


10 


9 


90.0 


14 


93.0 


T " 0 




39 


28 


72.0 


93 


76 


82.0 


132 


79.0 



TABLE 23 (continued) 



tThe number of students enrolled tn bilingual classes was reported tojbe more than 
double tHt number reported In ma1r\stream classes* 

• In mathematics- courses taught In the spring. 72 percent of /t^e Spanish-speaking 
program students In mainstream classes parsed, as did 61 percent of the program 

"stodmtts blHttgoaY cta^sses where Spanish was the medium 6f Instruction. 

• In science courses taught In the spring. 71 percent of the /students Instructed In 
Engllsh^passed and 64 percent of the /students Instructed In Spanish passed. 



'Mlle^. 72-| 



In soc1arslt\i'fl1e%, 72 percent of the stuaents In mainstream classes passed, as d^d 
v82 perc(»nt of the students enrol T-ed In bilingual classes./ 

• Ninth gfaders generaUy had the lowest pja^slng rate;, an^ the passing rate tended 
to Incrjfease with grades 
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TABLE 24 

Number and Percenjxfl/ Kor^a{t:^peak1ng Students Passing Teacher-Nade Examinations 
In Halnstreatn StHUect-Area Courses, Seniester 




FALL 1981 
Number 
N Passing 



Percent 
Passing 



SPRING 1 
Number 
N Passing 



TOTAL . 

Ptrcent 
N Palling 



N^tt^atics 2a 18 

:1ence 23 , 17 
Social 

/studies 28 22 



64.3 
73.9 

78.6 



34 

26 

34 



2& 
20 

25 



73.5 



62 



76.0 



e. The data were not presented by grade because of the low number of Cases reporti|d« ^ 

• Sixty-four percent of the Korean-speaking program students passedf^ia Inst ream mathematics 
courses In the fa11» and 82 percent passed In the spring. 

• Sevefity-foufr percent of the Korean-speaking program students passed mainstream sctence 
courses In the f^ll, and 77 percent passed In the spring. 

.Seventy-nine percent of the Korean-speaking program students passed mainstream social 
studies courses In the fall, and 74 percent passed In the spring. 
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TABLE 2& 



)er of' Spanlsh-Speiking Students Attending Codrsts W Percent Nsting 
Teacher-Hide Examinations in Native Language Arts (Fall) 



Course 



Grade 9 x 

% \ 
N Passing 



Grade 10 
XN Pai>s1ng 



4'H 



Grii 



H Passing 



6r«dc 12 

% 

Passing 



Tdtal 

% 



Spanish 



SO 



86.0 



48 



85.4 



34 



100.0 



^0 



100.0 



152 



•Elghty-seveh percent of the students t/iking teacher-made examinations In Spanish In the fall 
term passed them. 

.The passing rate ranges from a low of 85.4 percent In grade 10 to a high of 100 percent 1ft 
grades 11 and 12. * ^ ' ' " • 
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TABLE 26 
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Number of Spanish-Speaking Students Attending Courses and Percent Passing 
Teactier-Mcide Examinations In Native Language Arts (Spring) 




0 

^ Course 


Grade 9 

N Passing 


Grade 10 

% 

N Passing 


^ Grade 11 

% 

N Passing* 


Grade 1* 
% 

tl Passlfig 


Totffl 

X 

. N Passing \ 


Spanish 


57 


70.2 


46 


80.4 


30 


86.7 


. 9 


77.8 


142 


'77.0 


*. . « ' ■'• 

?: .Seyenty-s^ven percent of the students taking teacher-made examinations In SpanlshAin the 
spring term passed them. The^passlng rate ranges from a low of 70.2 percent in grade 9 to 
a"high of 86.7 percent In grade 11. >^ ^ " ^ 


[' 

.The passing rate was 10 percentage points lower in the spriYig than In the fall. 
* higher in the fall at ever^ grade level. 


It was 
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TABLE- 27 ^ 



Slgnificancdf of the; Difference Between the Attendance 
Percenti^^ of Spanish-Speaking Students and the 
, Attendance Percent4.ge of the School ^ 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


■ 9 


59 


♦ 93.0 


11.2 


10 


53 


93^5 


-6.9 


11 


38 


90.1^ 


17.4 


12 


28 


94.0 


7.1 ' 


TOTAL 


178 


92.7 




11.3' 



Average School -Wide Attendance Percentage: 82.6 



Percentage 

Difference - 10.1 z 3.55 p = .01 



.The average attendance for Spanish-speaking students (92.7 
percent) was 10.1 percentage points higher than that of the 
school as a whole (82.6 percent). The difference between 
tlie two attendance rates Is statistically significant at 
the .01 level. - - - 

.The highest percent attendance (94.0) was reported for grade 
12;. the lowest (90.1) for grade 11. 

.The high standard ilevlatlan (17. 4j for grade 11 indlcate^^ 
that some ejjft r erne ly low scores mi^y be depressing mean percentage 
attendance. 



^ ^ TABLE 28 

* Significance of the Difference Between the Attendance 
Percentage of Kocean-Speaking -Students and the 
Attendance Percentage of th* School 

O - ' 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
'Deviation 


9 


3 


99.8 


0.3 


10 


13 


95,3 


8.4- 


11 \ 


14 


j96.8 


,4.3 




5 


95.6 


2.0 


TOTAL 


35 


96.3 


5.8 ' 



Average School -Wide Attendance Percentage: 82.6 



Percentage 

Difference = 13.7 z = 2.14 p « .04 - 

S> Z ' 

• • 

•The average attendance for Korean-speaking students (96.3 
percent) was 13.7 percentage points higher than that of 
the school as a whole (82.6 percent). The difference 
between the two attendance rates Is statistically significant 
at the .04 level. 

.The highest pjercent attendance was reported for grade 9 (pote, 
however^ that the number of students reported Is very low). 

.The lowest attendance percent (95.3) was reported for grade^ 
10. . 

.The rel*at1vely high standard deviation (8.4) for grade 10 
Indicates that some lower scores may be depressing the mean 
percentage of attendaniSe. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ^ 
Reading In English ^ 

In English reading achievement, Sp^nlsh^speaMng students pre*- 
and post-tested with the New York City Reading Test (Prs.E.N.) demon- 
strated gains that were statistically (<=><^». 006) and educationally 
significant (ES ».47). For Korean-irpe^^klng stud^s, the average gains 
made were not statistically significant; however, they were of moderate 
educational significance (ES ».43). Scores for most bilingual students 
however, were^ low (see Recommendations). 

Mastery of English Syntax Skills 

Overall, program students achieved an average of 1.5 purrlcular 
objectives per month of Instruction on the Criterjon Referenced^ English 
Syntax Test (CREST) during the fall term. Achievement ranged from 0.7 
objectives per rAonth at Level III to 2.4 at Level II. In th^'sprlng 
term, program students mastered an overall average of 1.0 objectives 
\per month of treatment, with achievement ranging '^rom 0.8 objectives 
mastered per month at Level III to 1.2 at Level I. Achievement tended 
^to be lower at Level III, reflecting the apparently greater difflciilty 
of Level III objectives and the high pre-test scores achieved by student^ 
at' this level in the spring. ^ 



> 
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While the program set no- objective for achievement on the 
CREST, the outcomes met or surpassed the criterion set for; students In 

Title I(rh1gh school E.S.L. programs. 

*^ ' . ' . ' ' 

In the fall term Spanish-speaking program students tested with 
the CREST demonstrated an average gain of 1.6 objectives per month of 

" -53- 
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Instruction. For Korean-speaking students tested with the same Instru* 
ment, ttie demonstrated gain was 1.0 Objectives per month of Instruction. 

In the spring, Span1sh--speak1ng program students tested with 
the CREST demonstrated an average gain of 1.0 objectives per month of 
Instruction. For Korean-speak'ing students tested with the Same Instru- 
ment» the demonstrated average gain was 0.9 objectives per month of 
Instruction,. This Itiwer rate was due to extremely high pre-test scores 
of students who took Level II of the CREST. High pre-test scoVes re- 
strlcted the possibility to show true growth, 

, Content-Area Subjects » • . ^ 

: Mathematics . The overall passing rate of Spanlsh^-speaklnq 

program students In fall maf^hematlcs courses was 70 percent. The overall 
passing rate In the spring was 64 percent. In mathematics courses taught 
In Spanish* the overall passing rates were almost 73 percent In the fall 
and 61 percent In the spring. For students In mainstream mathematics 
classes, the figures were 66 and 72 percent, respectively. The overall 
passing rate for Korean-sneaking program students In mathematics classes 
^was 64 percent In the fall and 82 percent In the spring. All students 
reported were taking mainstream classes. 

Science. The passing rate for Spanish-speaking program students 
In mainstream science cl^s^s was 75 percent In the fdll» and 71 percent 
In the spring* The passing rate In bilingual science classes was 79 
percent In the fall and 64 percent In the spring. Overall passing rates 
were 78 and 66 percent, respectively. 
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The passing rate for Korean-speaking program students in 
mainstream science courses was 74 percent in the fall and 77 percent 
in the spring, for a total of 76 percent overall. 



Social studies . The passing rate for Spanish*speaking program 
students in, mainstream social studies courses was 80 percent in the fall . 
and 72 percent in the spring. Passing rates in bilingual social studies, 
courses were 78 percent (fall) and 82 percept (spring). Overall passsing 
rates were 79 percent in both fall aiid spring terms. 

The passing rate of Korean-spiking program students in main- 
stream social studies courses was 79 percent in the fall and. 74 percent 
' in the spring, for a total of 76 percent overall. 

(Ms 

Native language arts. Eighty-seven percent of the Spanish- 
speaking program students who took teacher-made examinations in the 
fall Spanish classes passed them. Seventy-seven percent of the students 
taking the examinations in the spring passed them. 

Attendance . The attendance rate for Spanish-speaking program 
^^tudent^ (92.7 percent) was 10.1 percentage points higher than the 

school -wide atten^nce rata (82.6 percent)« .This difference was signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. . ' 

The attendance rate for Korean^speaking students (96.3 percent) vy^ 

was 13.7 percentage points above the school -wide rate. This difference 
ft 

Mas statistically significant at t^e .04 level. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

During Its second year In operation, the bilingual program at 
Flushing High School continued to provide the target population with 
quality Instruction. The Introduction of new courses as well as the 
diversity of electlves offered served to strengthen the previous year's 
Instructional progran. The development of additional curricula and 
acqulsltlon.of library and resource materials further enhanced the 
project's effectiveness. Staff development training sessions were 
successfully Implemented both In relation to content and participation. 

In brief, the program staff, encouraged by the school principal 
and supported by administrative/supervisory as well as other pedagogical 
staff worked effectively towards creating a warm, supportive, learning 
envlrorment fn which students could make Important adjustments to a new 
setting and expectations. 

It is strongly recommended that the program continue In Its 
present course. To assist In this endeavor, the following suggestions 
are offered: 

.Greater effort should be made to ejicit parent Input Into 
the program and to communicate with the community at large. In addition 
to the school newsletter, cultural activities Involving students, parents, 
and community members should be consl<|ered. . 



.It Is suggested that the successful Implementation of courses, 
such as civics for new Americans or Oriental calligraphy be expanded to 
1'n?lude not only Immigrants but also the general student populiitlon as 
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a means of bridging cultural gaps and engendering greater cross-»cu1tura1 
understandlprgi « 



documenting student achievements In the affective domain. Information 

0 

on students' scholastic achievements, participation In activities In 
and outside of school, for example, would be useful Indicators of the 
program's effectiveness, 

•It is recommended that the project's evaluation design be 

revised, so that objectives are stated with criterion levels appropriate 

to the Instruments proposed. The use of the New York City Reading and 

Mathematics Test (P.S.E.N.) should be re-evaluated In light of the 

generally low pre^test scores ma^ by progr^ students: this Instrument 

k 

does not appear ^o be a valid Instrument for assessing the growth In 



It Is further suggested that the QUESTA and other questionnaires 



be eliminated from the program's evaluation design, as adequate funding 
for the analysis of such data Is generally not available. In addition, 
locally developed or modified attitude scales of self concept, attitude 
and the like are frequently of limited reliability and usefulness. Such 
"hard** Infonnatlon as attendance and drop«-out rdtes, rates of suspensions. 



and honors received may serve as better and more accessible Indicators 
of student attitudes towards school. 




•It Is recommended that the program keep a file of materials 



reading ability of many program students. 



Finally, the successful Implementation of the project warrants 



continued funding. « 



